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1 A WORTHY EXCEPTION 


Our readers know quite well 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS | triends our neighbors, and folks 


that this editor believes in the 


proposition that human beings, 

all human beings, want to be 

well thought of by their fellows: 

F and, as well as they can, each 

and every one of us sets about 

4 cultivating the good opinion of 

our brothers and sisters and our 

f neighbors and our friends. We 

| - set about doing those things that 

will win the approbation of those 

whose opinions we prize: nay.ely 

those things that are comm dnly 
called: fame and fortune. 


The Quest of Esteem 


The young man, fresh out of 
high school or college, tries to 
{ do his work so that he will not 
only make a good living bu: will 
rise to his ambition of being a 
I bank president, a master crafts- 
. man, a professor, or to whatever 
other position of honor he would 
aspire amongst his fellow men; 
or, given a bad twist of direc ion 

his ambition may be distorted to 
try to gain the false plaudits of 
those who glorify. the rich, high- 
living (before .they--are. caught); 

bank bandi*s; panderers, drunks, 
all largely dependent upon the 
twist in life that is given the 
young man by the example of el- 
ders he modeis after. (if they e6s- 
teem money above al) else, rest 
assured the young man will get 
“money, maybe going them one 
better, or worse, in the getting). 
-On the feminine side of the led- 

ger, the truly pretty and sweet 
young thing who hesitates to put 
her dainty hands in the dish- 
water for fear it might wash off 
some of the gory, blood-red 
Paint piled on her finger nails 
may of course turn out to be on? 
of those lovely, old, gray-hairei 
grandpersons who seem to be 
made solely to be loved; or, con- 
trarily, milady in her efforts to 
monopolize the center of the 
stage, after beauty’s youth has 
fled, may turn out to be one of 
those who get their enjoyment 
out of boasting about their poor 
health, until at length her nor- 
mal healthy friends themselves 
grow sick of the constant reiter- 
ations of her self-centered pbhysi- 
cal woes. It is universal, each 
and all of us wants to be known 
in the world we movein as 
being someone of exceptional 
importance. The need for appro- 
hation may be great or it may be 
little, but we all have it. Even 
“the hermit who forsakes the 
world of human.‘y, and goes off 
to live by himself, craves some- 
thing of his fellow man, if it is 
-only their absence. 
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What It’s About 


“Not to get immersed too deep- 
ly in the pleasant, medi‘ative re- 
treats along the by-paths of hu- 
man causes and behaviors, let us 
one and all agree that we DO 
like to b‘ well thought of by our 
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pretty generally all over every- 
where Among. the many devices 
that are presumed to bring into 
being this joyful state of affairs 
wherein each and every member 
f the human and animal worlds 
‘ast thoughts and looks of fond 
adoration, of pridetul esteem, 
and (to us) much merited-appro- 
bation in our direction To gain 
this ‘summum bonum” — this 
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greatest good — we point with 
pride and boast with undilut¢.i 
eelf-satisfaction our conquests in 
the field of accumulation of tan- 
gible Property. To possess some- 
thing just.a little bit granaer 
and be‘ter than the proverbial 
“Joneses” would, it often seems, 
be considered the height of hu- 
man attainment by a great many 
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‘of us efficient, hard-hitting, ‘go 
getting,’ higher- standard- living, 
God-blessed Americans, That is. 
stieh 4s often our harmless, good- 
humored practice; but, in this, 
as in other behaviors, the excep- 
tion proves the rule. And there 
8 indeed the exception. 


In the Assessor’s. Of€ce 
Next time you are up in Mar- 


inez at the court house in the 
ounty assessor’s office please no- 
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tice that expressive cartoon they 
have on display. It depicts John 
Q American in his favorite pose 


with arms akimbo and thumbs 
jhoéked into the arm-holes of his 


ee over a breast swelling with 


pride, ashe di@plays his personal 
possessions—to his friemds; “See 
that highboy over there? That's 
right. Pure Chippendale, worth 


Ja grand if it’s worth a dime.And /|junk that my wife calis furniture 
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this brand-new super-colossal ra- 
dio, what do you.think of THAT 
tone? And do you like my new 
1941 Whoosis Special De Luxe? 
Um-m-m.” What a tale of brag- 
gadocio their reiteration ‘tells! 
But the next day (shewn in 
the comic strip directly below) 
when the tax assessor is viewing 
the ‘same belongings Mr. John «. 
American demonstrates his true 
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Yankee inventiveness in coining 
new, explicit, disparaging words 
of disdain’ for the same goods: 
“Ay, now, you kiiow how it is, 
no sooner. do; you: drive. one of 
these lousy, ° second-handed ja- 
floppies off the used car lot but 
wha: depreciation sets in Denbt 


if could get 60 bucks for it now. | ounty tax business in tile ity 
Honest. And, wowte, this sheddy | n the same effective maiier — 
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it’s terrible. She got that old bu- 
vrean~ over there’ dowil “at” Jake 
Bloom’s for $1.50. I gotta notion 
to GIVE you the radio, Mr Tax 
Assessor ‘cause {tt ain’t_ worth 
carryin’ away and so on, 
far into the night.—when the 
assessor comes around. 


Exception Proves the Rale 


Yes, it is the exception that 
proves the rule; and the excep- 
ticn to our great glorious Ameér- 
ican pastime of telling how big 
we are and how wonderful otr 
possessions, is*-when the tax as- 
sessor comes around, Then we 
suddenly become so _ poverty- 
stricken, it is a wonder the re- 
Possession man hadn’t come a 
minute or two before the arrival 
of the assessor That's one time 
we do NOT want to be WELL- 
thought of. 


Tht Dean of Assessors 


By thi time you have doubt- 
less guessed it: Our article this 
week is about the. grand old 
dean of assessors, who has held 
down the job of tax assessor as 
well as the tax colleitor’s post in 
Richmond since 1918. — Jeston 
O. Ford — “J, O.” as he is popi--"” 
larly known t6 ‘the ‘citizens’ ”” 

It takes a man of established 
reputation as an appraiser and 
accountant to do this job well 
for it requires the precision of 
the mathematician combined 
with a broad knowledge of hu- 
Man nature, 

A native of Michigan, Jeston 
O. Ford, with hia brother, the 
late Clarence §. Ford came _ to 
this city in the early days when 
they were young men. He was 
employed for many years as the 
bookkeeper for the Tilden and 
zakie Lumber Company which 
played a leading part in the con- 
struction of Point ‘Richmond, the 
pioneer, booming oil town and 
ailroad terminal of real propor- 
tions Besides his duties as an 
accountant, later he bécame a C. 
P A., Ford took an active inter- 

st in many civic matters and he 
participated in the  reorganiza- 
tion of one of the early daily 
newspapers. He has been for a 
number of elected terms, an ac- 
tive member of the Richmond 


city school board. He is extreme- 
ly popular in fraternal circles 
and his many fiends in neivh- 
boring cities around San Fran- 
cisco Bay know about Richmond 
through the personality of our 
city tax assessor. 

From an assessed valuation of 
about $18,000,000 in 1918, when 
“JO.” took over, Richmond’s 
tax valuation has steadily in- 
creased to over $32,000,000 and 
hese tremendous sums of money 
have been handled -over -all the 
ears by Richmond's Tax Asses- 
sor and Collector - without: the 
iscrepancy,.of a single dime In 
fadition to.which he, as the dep- 


uty county assessor and tay ‘col- 
lector, has handled er the 
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F. D. Roosevelt Accepts 1936 Election Returns 
As Mandate to Continue Supreme Court Battle 


By special arrangement with Collier’s Weekly and Western Newspa- 
per Union this newspaper presents in condensed form a series of articles 
by President Roosevelt currently appearing in that magazine. 


THE FIGHT GOES ON 
The Constitution Prevails”’—Part II 


By Franklin D. Roosevelt 
t, 1941, Franktin D. Roosevelt 
Sree ta 
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This is the second half of the 
President’s own story of the fight 
for Supreme court reform. It is 


part of the newly-written intro- 
duction series to a forthcoming 
velume of his State Papers. 


N NOVEMBER, 1936, came the 

presidential and congressional 

elections. It was a hard-fought 
campaign, in which the issue was 
joined without reserve, in which no 
punches were pulled. The issue was 
a single one—the New Deal, its ob- 
jectives, its methods, its future pro- 
posals. The opposition pointed to 
the court as the only obstacle which 
had stood in our way. On the other 
hand, I made it clear that, if re- 
elected, I intended to continue to 
press harder and harder for our ob- 
jectives, in order to carry out the 
will of the people. The spirit of the 
Democratic campaign was ex- 
pressed in my speech at Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, 
on October 31, 1936: that for all our 
objectives—many of which had al- 
ready been blocked by the Supreme 
court—we had ‘‘only just begun to 
fight.” 

The election returns: of 1936 left 
little room for doubt as to whether 
the people cf the United States want- 
ed that fight to continue. Forty-six 
states out of the 48 voted for the 
New Deal. The popular vote for 
the New Deal was 27,500,000 votes— 
or a plurality of over 10,000,000 votes 
out of the 45,000,000 cast. 

As I returned to Washington after 
election day, I knew that the great 
interests and the great newspapers 
which had opposed my re-election 
in 1936 by violently attacking the 
policies and objectives of the last 
four years, were all ready and set 
again to transfer the scene of bat- 
tle from the legislative halls to the 
court room. Defeat at the polls 
would never deter them from seek- 
ing ultimate victory from the courts. 

Dictatorships Growing. 

In fact, many of the later New 
Deal measures were already even 
then working their way up to the Su- 
preme court: the social security act, 
the national labor relations act, the 
public utility holding company act. 

The problem was a simple one to 
state; but an almost impossible one 
to solve. 

To stand still was to invite dis- 
aster. Across the seas, democra- 
cies had even then been yielding 
place to dictatorships, because they 
had proven too weak or too slow to 
fulfill the wants of their citizens. 
Social. forces in our day gather 
headway with ever - increasing 
speed. It would have been danger- 
ous to block too long the just and 
irresistible pressure of human 
needs. 

Yet it was hard to read the opin- 
fon of the court on the agricultural 


adjustment act and say what we 


British Charm 


Capt. Lord Louis Mountbatten 
recently took .cammand of the 
British aircraft carrier Illustrious, 
and his wife saw to it, that he 
_ had with him a medal of St. Chris- 


| topber, patron saint of travel. 


were going to be able to do for the 
farmer. Or the opinions outlawing 
the railroad retirement act, the bi- 
tuminous coal act, the national in- 
dustrial recovery act, the New York 
minimum wage act, and decide just 
what we could do in the future for 
the exploited laboring man and 
woman; or what we could do in the 
way of flood control and drouth con- 
trol; or what we could do in all the 
other fields where we had promised 
progress—help for the blind and 
crippled, unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions, total abolition 
of child labor, protection against mo- 
nopolies, building decent housing for 
the lowest income groups, slum 
eradication, cheaper electricity, in- 
telligent handling of industrial dis- 
putes through collective bargaining, 
minimum wages—maximum hours. 
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Reed Roberts 
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The challenge of a third of a na- 
tion ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-nourished, 
was still with us; and we seemed to 
be without the necessary weapons to 
meet the challenge. 


Court Blocks Progress. 


The reactionary members of the 
court had apparently determined to 
remain on the bench as long as life 
continued—for the sole purpose of 
blocking any program of reform. 
This was nothing new in our nation- 
al life. The same thing had hap- 
pened in earlier days of our his- 
tory; it had happened during Presi- 
dent Wilson's administration. It was 
happening again. These men 
seemed to have a definite mission in 
life—to block our social and econom- 
ic progress; and, dedicated to that 
mission, they clung to their places. 
Although it had become, on the av- 
erage, the most aged court in our 
history, although six justices had 
passed the age of 70, not a single 
vacancy had occurred during my 
first term in office. The bench had 
been created almost entirely by ap- 
pointments by conservative Presi- 
dents; and it was now continually 
passing economic and political judg- 
ments, almost month by month, on 
a-liberal program of recovery and 
reform. 

Time would not allow us to wait 
for vacancies. Things were happen- 
ing, NOW! ¢ 

That same element of time 
also most important in considering 
the questior. of passing a constitution- 
al amendment to meet the court 
crisis. I considered that remedy 
very carefully—and rejected it. The 
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program of the New Deal involved 
the most controversial social ques- 
tions in the last 75 years of our his- 
tory. Tremendous interests were at 
stake—interests which would hesi- 
tate at nothing to gain their ends. 
It would only be necessary to pre- 
vent ratification in 13 states in or- 
der to block any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. I knew 
how long it would take te get the 
approval'of 36 states. I had seen 
the long year-after-year ordeal of 
the proposed child labor amend- 
ment, which involved opposition 
which was only picayune in com- 
parison with the intrenched antag- 
onism to the new social program. 
No! It would take years and years 
to get a constitutional amendment 
which would meet our difficulties. 
Time -was too pressing for that. 
Retire Members at 70. 

The plan which I finally proposed 
provided for a continuous ahd re- 
current addition of new blood, new 
vigor, new experience, and new out- 


Harlan F. Stone 


The nine Supreme Court Judges shown here con- 
stitute the present sitting members of the high U. S. 
tribunal, four and one-half years after the date 
Mr. Roosevelt first presented his plan for Supreme 
Court reform. During the intervening years, death 
and retirements took a hand in the bitter con- 
troversy, removing seven of the nine members, 
thus further aiding the President’s hand, who re- 
placed them with jurists more heavily clothed in 
liberalism, and with sympathies more in line with 
the progressive ideology doctrines of the New Deal. 


look. For, under my plan, as soon 
as a judge reached the age of 70, 
a new judge would be appointed. 
The old judge could retire on full 
salary for life, if he wished. If 
he preferred not to retire, he might 
continue to remain on the bench; 
but he would be counterbalanced 
there by the new man who had had 
an active contact with life about 
him. 

Time and again during the fight, I 
made it clear that my chief concern 
was with the objective—namely, a 
modernized judiciary that would 
look at modern problems through 
modern glasses. The exact kind of 
legislative method to accomplish the 
objective was not important. I was 
willing to accept any method pro- 
posed which would accomplish that 
ultimate objective — constitutional- 
ly and quickly. I received, however, 
no reasonable guarantee or assur- 
ance that some other definite meth- 
od would obtain congressional ap- 
proval. Rumors of compromise were 
plenty; but never a definite agree- 
ment or offer. Furthermore, it was 
clear that the opponents of the plan 
suggested by me would never be 
able to agree among themselves on 
a plan of their own. And the best 
legislative advice which I could get 
from the congressional leaders was 
that my own suggestion would ulti- 
mately be approved. : 

Neo Compromise Offered. 

That is the reason why no so-called 
compromise was ever submitted by 
me to the congress; that is why it 
was necessary to persist in the plan 
originally proposed. Had any satis- 
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Frankfurter 


factory compromise been definitely 
offered which would have been ef- 
fective in attaining the objective, 
and which would have been capable 
of quick passage, it would have been 
accepted by me. 

Events happened in the midst of 
the fight to becloud the chief issue. 
There was, first, the retiremént of 
Justice Van Devanter in June, 1937. 
Seme have said that it was strate- 
gically timed; but of course that is 
incapable of proof at the present 
time. There came, then, the death 
of Senator Robinson, the senaté 
Democratic leader of the members 
in favor of the plan. 

Supreme Court Yields. 

But the startling fact which did 
more than anything else to bring 
about the defeat of the plan in the 
halls of the congress, was a clear- 
cut victory on the bench of the court 
for the objectives of the fight. The 
court yielded. The court changed. 
The court began to interpret the 
Constitution instead of torturing it. 


Frank 
Murphy 


Hugo L. 
Black 


Robert H. 
Jackson 


It was still the same court, with 
the same justices. No new appoint- 
ments had been made. And yet, 
beginning shortly after the message 
of February 5, 1937, what a change! 
Whether this change came as a 
result of the election returns of 1936, 
whether it came as a result of my 
message, whether it came as a re- 
sult of public discussion during the 
course of the fight, or a combination 
of all these—those are important 
questions for the later historians of 
the period. These need not be dis- 
cussed here. 
; On March 29, 1937, the eourt com- 
pletely reversed itself on the consti- 
tutional power of a state to pass a 
minimum wage law for women. Just 
nine months after denying this pow- 
er to the states, the court unequivo- 
cally decided, five to four, to up- 


hold the power; and, in so many 
words, it expressly overruled its 
earlier contrary decisions. 

A new interpretation was thus 
placed on the doctrine of freedom 
of contract under which the old 
minimum wage law and other so- 
cial legislation had been struck down 
by the Supreme court. It was no 
longer to be given its old unrealistic 
meaning. It was now to mean, in 
the language of the court, ‘‘liberty in 
a social organization which requires 
the protection of law against the 
evils which menace the health, safe- 
ty, morals, and welfare of the peo- 
ple.’’ 

This remarkable about-face came 
because one justice decided to 
change his vote of nine months ear- 
lier. Here was one man—not elect- 
ed by the people—who by a nod of 
the head could apparently nullify 
or uphold the will of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of a nation of 130,000,- 
000 people. 

On the same day the court sus- 
tained the new railway labor act 
providing for collective bargaining 
and mediation in railroad labor dis- 
putes; and upheld a revised Fra- 
zier-Lemke act which was only 
slightly different from the one they 
had previously set aside. 

Next month, April, 1937, there 
came further evidence that the court 
was in full retreat, as it sustained 
the constitutionality of the national 
labor relations act. This statute was 
designed to insure the right of col- 
lective bargaining to labor unions, 
and to prevent unfair labor prac- 
tices on the part of employers. It 
was, of course, applicable only to 
products which went into interstate 
commerce. 

The result of the Supreme court 
fight in the political halls of the 
congress is now well-known. Owing 
to many factors, the most impor- 
tant of which was this reversal of 
the court’s attitude itself, the por- 
tion of the bill dealing with the Su- 
preme court itself was defeated—al- 
though many other provisions of the 
bill were adopted in 1937 and later. 

It was not until after the end of 
the judicial term in June, 1937, that 
a single vacancy on the court actu- 
ally occurred. The about-face in the 
decisions of the court had come 
from the very same personnel that 
had been on the court since my first 
inauguration. The victory, there- 
fore, cannot be attributed to the new 
justices. It was rather a realiza- 
tion by one or two members of the 
court that the court had exceeded 
its powers, that it had strayed away 
from the Constitution itself, and that 
the liberal minority of the court had 
been correct in its conclusions. 

Former Attorney General Jack- 
son (now associate justice of the 
U. S. Supreme court) characterized 
the change as a “retreat to the 
Constitution.”” The phrase, to my 
mind, aptly describes the conduct of 
those justices of the court who be- 
fore 1937 had stood in the way of 
government progress. In the new 
appreach which has come since 
those days, it can truly be said that 
the Constitution has prevailed over 
those men who sought to sub- 
merge it and democracy proved 
again that it had within it the power 
to function. 


U.S. Children Voice Tastes and Opinions in Poll! 


CHICAGO. — The second nation- 
wide poll of children, 8 to 13 years of 
age, conducted by William T. Reed, 
candy manufacturer here, reveals 
some interesting, amusing and star- 
tling answers. The questionnaire 
was mailed to youngsters in all sec- 
tions of the country, whose parerts’ 
incomes represented all income 
brackets, to determine the tastes 
and opinions of the average 1941 
child. 

Answers in great detail were given 
on the one question included, con- 
cerning the war. One boy offered 
anything\in the world to defeat Hit- 
ler, except, ‘““My mom, dad and 


dog.”” Isolationists among the chil- 
dren were outnumbered by the in- 
terventionists, 11 to 1. 

Three-fourths of the girls pre- 
ferred the comic strips in their daily 
newspaper while only about one-half 
of the boys indicated this as their 
preference, but the lads made up the 
differential by 4 to 1 vote for the 
sport page. 

Nearest and dearest question, . to 
the children no doubt, was the one 
relating to their favorite candy fla- 
vor. Chocolate led with 22 per cent, 
butterscotch second with 16 per cent, 
followed by caramel, cherry, pep- 
permint, orange, and vanilla. 
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POINT MASONS ACTIVE, 


A practice degree was held by 
the officers of Point Masonic 
lodge last Friday night, under 
the dierction of David G Col- 
lins, worshipful master, assis‘ed 
by W. Woolslayer, senior warden 
and Gust J. Allyn, junior war- 
den. ' 

A report was given by David 
Collins, who was a_ luncheon 
guest of the Berkeley Hi-Twelve 
club at the Durant Hotel, the 
early part of the ‘week He re- 
ported a very interesting meet- 
ing was held and that colored 
moving pictures were shown of 
an airplane trip from Oakland to 
Boston and return by way of the 
Southern States by one of the 
club members 

Ata meeting of the Officer's 
Association of the 30th Masonic 
District, to be ehld next Monday 
night at the Masonic Temple in 
Richmond. Collins urged all offi- 
cers and members to. attend. 
John Curd, president of the as- 
sociation and junior past master 


of Carquinez lodge in Crockett is 
to preside. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. GILLAN PASSES 


Mrs. Katherine L_ Gillan, be- 


loved wife of Lawrence @. Gil- 


lan, 605 Seventh Street, popular 
city employee, passed away las: 
Friday night in Berkeley She 
was a pioneer of Richmond and 
a host of friends, besides her 
family, grieves in her lamented 
departure. Our sincere condol- 
ences to the bereaved. 
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Moonbow Falls 
Cumberland falls, 18 miles south. 
west of Corbin, Ky., is one of the 
two known falls in the world having 
a moonbow, the other being in South 

Africa. 

Nice People 
When a man goes ‘‘dead broke” 
at Monte Carlo, the Casino pays a 
third-class railroad fare for him to 
reach his home anywhere in Europe. 


Like yourotherElectricAppliances 


The ELECTRIC 


Your next electric 
servant in the home 
should be a modern 
electric range. When 


you use it you will encounter many delight- 
ful surprises. With it the fine art of good 
cooking becomes so simple and so clean 


that results will seem like magic. 


The speed of the new electric range ele- 
ments will amaze you. And with this speed 
there is the accuracy. Cooking temperatures 
are under control automatically. Oven tem- 
peratures are scientifically regulated to as- 
sure uniformly tenderized, perfectly cooked 
roasts, and all your favorite cake recipes 


become time-after-time successes. 


Take a step forward in better living by giv- 
ing yourself and your family the benefits of 


RANGE 


IS EASY AND 
ECONOMICAL 


LADY NEXT DOOR says 


oo I don’t have to Stinton 
electricity, There's a lenty 
and the cost js low. eg 


electric cooking. I’ke your other electric 
appliances, the electric range gives a serv- 
ice you would never be without once you 
know how much it does for you and how 
little it costs with today’s low electric rate. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THIS COMPANY 


P-G-E- 
f& PACIFIC GAS AND 
Ki ELECTRIC COMPANY & 


NEW BUSINESS HERE 


nm common with the good peo- 
ple of Point Richmond we wel- 
come to our midst a new busi- 
nessman, Mr. William Martina, 
who has bu; this week purchas- 
ed the Eden Beauty Salon at 219 
Standard Avenue in Point Rich- 
mond Coming from San Fran- 
cisco, Mr, Martina is an expert 
in the field of beauty ‘culture. 
We wish him much suctcéss. 


We are of course sorry to lose 
Miss Juanita Salo, former owner 
of the’ establishment, popular 
secretary of the Point Richmond 
Merchants Association, whom,we 
understand, has been offered a 
fine positon in Oakland. Her 
gain is Point Richmond's loss. 


Mulligan Was Served 

Cierks in a large Dalias grocery 
store were at their wits’ end after 
a flood. Labels were soaked off 
canned goods stored in the base- 
ment so no one could tell which 
were beans. soup, peas or corn. 

Cuban Horns 

Dual horns are not allowed on au- 

tomobiles in Cube and the exact 


tone of the horn is specified in Ar- 
gentina 
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NEW CHIEF JUS. 
TICE OF U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court, Har- 
lan F. Stone and § 
Mrs. Stone, at home. 
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Get Your Copy 


OF THE 


Annual Supplement 


OF THE 


THE MONITOR | 


For Your County 
AT YOUR CHURCH 
ON NEXT SUNDAY 


THE MONITOR 


| 
| 
IS THE ONLY OFFICi AL PUBLICATION FOR 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
READ THE MONITOR EACH WEEK FOR 


authoritative comments on the present problems | 
from the Catholic viewpoint. 


Yearly Subscription only $2.50 
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MOVES TO FORM A DIFFERENT WORD 
AFTER EACH MoV. THE WORDS MUST 
BIT THE DEFINITIONS AT THE R/GHT OF 
THE DASHES. 
WHAT ARE THE WORDS ? 
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-gecessarily of this newspaper. 


GREER: 
A Test by Nazis 


The encounter of the U. S. De- 
stroyer Greer 200 miles southwest of 
Iceland with a German submarine 
turned out to be an incident of the 
utmost importance in defining Amer- 
ica’s position in the world war. 

It was not so much the nature of 
the battle, but the wording of the 
German announcements concerning 
it that increased its significance to 
Americans. 

For the Nazis not merely admit- 
ted that it was a German sub- 
marine which was invo . they 
placed the blame squarely Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, not only because of 
the President’s general foreign pol- 
icy, but went beyond this and 
charged that Mr. Roosevelt had giv- 
en general orders for the American 
navy to start shooting. 


The Germans asserted that the 
Greer was the aggressor in the fight, 
had not merely contented itself 
with ascertaining the position of the 
submarine, but had begun the shoot- 
ing, and that the German craft had 
defended itself without ‘‘being in a 
position to know’’ the nationality of 
the U. S. craft. 


The President took the attitude 
that the Greer was on proper U. S. 
business on the high seas, that he 
saw no reason to consider a German 
blockade zone as having any effect 
on the freedom of the seas for Amer- 
ican vessels, and that the Greer, 
in attempting to ‘‘eliminate’’ a Ger- 
man submarine after an attack, had 
acted properly. 

In many quarters it was believed 
that the prime purpose of the U-boat 
attack on the Greer had been to 
create an incident which would test 
out the strength of the President’s 
foreign policy, and perhaps create 
a national tempest to have Amer- 
ican troops withdrawn from Iceland, 
and the naval vessels ordered to 
keep out of the eastern parts of the 
Atlantic. 


Perhaps, if the Germans had said: 
“We are sorry, but the torpedoes 
were launched from a considerable 
distance, and we had thought the 
Greer was a British destroyer,”’ the 
furor over the incident would have 
died in a day or two. 


No bones were broken or armor 
plate dent. But the Germans de- 
cided instead to charge Mr. Roose- 
velt with having ordered the Amer- 
ican ship to attack the U-boat, and 
the reaction, as far as could be seen, 
was quite the reverse of what the 
Germans had. planned and hoped for. 

One congressman said: 

“T'd believe Roosevelt against 
Hitler any day in the week.” 

And that about summed up the 
general public reaction. Most inter- 
esting was the excitement of certain 
super-isolationists, who immediate- 
ly, following the encounter, had 
said that the Greer was attacked by 
a British submarine in a gigantic 
plot to get the United States into the 
war. 

The acceptance by Germany of 
the submarine’s identity deflated 
these arguments abruptly. 


JAPAN: 


Sees Defeat? 


Arrival of a second tanker-load of 
oil at Viadivostok without Japanese 
interference was accompanied both 
by a stiffening of the British-Ameri- 
can attitude toward Nippon and a 
sensational article in Japan News-, 
Week practically predicting a Nazi 
defdat ih this, the third year of the 
‘war, 

No attempt was made to suppress 
the publication in a paper which 
often reflects the views of high gov- 
ernment circles. 


At the same time a national news- 
paper poll disclosed that Americans 


Weekly News Analysis 7 - 
Incident Believed Nazi Test of American Foreign Policy 


near Iceland, the safe arrival at Vladivostok was announced of the 8,428- 


ton American oil tanker, Associated. 


(Below) The Associated carrying 


85,000 barrels of high-octane gas for use by Soviet aircraft is the second 
tanker reaching the Siberian port without incident despite some Japanese 
talk of stopping American ships in a Japanese sea zone. The Greer, 
undamaged, dropped a depth bomb in a counterattack on the sub. The 
incident is the first in which an American warship figured in the present 
war. Showing (at top) is the U.S.8S. Roper, sister ship of the Greer. 


had voted 70 per cent in favor of a 
curbing of Japan even at the cost of 
war. 


Japan’s News-Week said: ‘The 
situation ushering in the third year 
of war is such that although it does 
not indicate that the Nazis and their 
ill-founded plans have been defeat- 
ed, it does mean that by the end 
of the third year the finish of the 
horrible carnage should be within 
the grasp of the Allies. 

“However well Hitler may have 
thought he planned his march to 
world domination, it is now quite 
apparent that even he is fallible.’’ 

Regardless of the official or un- 
official character of the publication, 
observers saw in the permission to 
circulate this article a powerful sign 
of a milder Japanese viewpoint 
toward the world situation, and a 
doubt in thinking circles as to the 
wisdom of the Axis tie-up for Japan, 
an affinity which the United States 
and Britain were doing all in their 
power to break down. 


LENINGRAD: 


Defense of City 

Despite conflicting reports about 
the status of the battle for Lenin- 
grad, it was evident that the defense 
of the city already had started, and 
that once again the Russians were 
surprising the world with the 
tenacity of their resistance, and 
their willingness to make huge sac- 
rifices for eventual victory. 

Early in the German invasion of 
Russia it had been stated that if 
the Russians were willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices, and were 
willing to fight on even though 
forced into retreat that might cost 
them Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev, 
the Germans would find them as 
tough a nut to crack as the Japanese 
had found the Chinese. 

France had the same opportunity, 
but had failed. Would the Russians 
really fight. 

The answer to that question al- 
ready had been written in the history 
of 2% months of warfare on the 
eastern front, and the Russian de- 
fense of their horfieland was chal- 
lenging the admiration of skeptical 
England and even more skeptical 
America. 

The end of September was going 
to bring the end of favorable blitz 
weather for the Germans, and most 
military observers believed the Nazi 
army was in for a tough winter in 
Russia. 

Claims were still conflicting, but 
the admission by the Germans of 


upwards of 1,500,000 casualties on 
their own side spoke volumes for the 
real character of the Russian de- 
fense. 


The Finns were claiming ‘‘confu- 
sion” in Leningrad and the “city in 
flames,’’ while Moscow reported its 
defense intact, and counterattacks on 
the borders of the city succeeding. 
The German communiques claimed 
only that her longer-range guns had 
found the city’s industrial plants, but 
told of severe resistance ‘‘by men, 
women and children.”’ 


First days of the Russo-Germnan 
struggle had even brought in some 
allied quarters the question of 
whether there really was fighting; 
of whether this war was not merely 
a giant Nazi plot to draw British 
forces onto the continent into another 
Dunquerque. 

The Russian battles had smoth- 
ered these doubters to a point where 
there was sharp British criticism of 
their own government for not giving 
the Reds more enthusiastic aid. 

The defense of Moscow and Kiev 
had been even more successful than 
that of the more exposed Leningrad. 


CRUISERS: 
Pair Take Water 


At Kearny, N. J., and at Quincy, 
Mass., two more cruisers took the 
water to add strength to America’s 
two-ocean navy, and a third’s keel 
was laid the same day at Philadel- 
phia. 

The Kearny ship, a 6,000 ton speed- 
ster, was reported to have a speed 
of 43 knots, equal to the fastest de- 
stroyer. Many secret features give 
her this speed, it was said. The other 
vessel, the San Juan, launched at 
Quincy, was of similar characteris- 
tics, but all information about her 
in detail was withheld. 

The launchings brought the total 
of ships far past the 338 figure on 
August 1, which did not include the 
new battleships North Carolina and 
Washington, floating but not yet in 


‘actual service, also many smaller 


craft. 

The fleet actually in service. in- 
cluded 15 battleships, 6 aircraft car- 
riers, 37 cruisers, 168 destroyers, 
112 submarines. 


FORTRESS: 


Plane of the Hour 


Although there are only a few 
“fortress bombers” in Britain tak- 
ing part in the air blitz of Germany 
and occupied points, the work they 
were doing was bringing much com- 


By Edward C. Wa 


. : 
mendation that many styled them | them. He alone is responsible 
“America’s outstanding contribution | this decision before his geome rfid 
to warfare.”’ 

There was little mystery about the 
new ships, for they were simply a 
translating of the ‘‘stratoliner’ into 
a warplane. 

And the United States, recognizing 
the favorable reaction to this air 
weapon in actual use, immediately 
implemented it by giving a $337,- 
000,000 order to Boeing and designat- 
ing two other factories to make them 
in volume, giving Douglas a $9,700,- 
000 contract for a few, and ordering 
the Vega factory to get ready to 
put them out on a basis of inter- 
changeable parts with those made 
by Boeing and Douglas. 

What the Fortress plane, as Brit- 
ain called them, could do was being 
demonstrated almost daily in war- 
fare. The usual communique was 
that a bombing had been carried 
out, and ‘‘all our planes returned.”’ 
A jaunt from Britain to Berlin was 
just a short hop for these planes, 
carrying a huge load of bombs and 
moving high above accurate anti- 
aircraft fire, often not seen or heard 
until their explosives started hitting 
the ground. 

Yet at least one had returned par- 
tially damaged after an encounter 
with seven Nazi figher planes, which 
were forced to attack it from down 
under. The usual technique of 
fighting a bomber is to swoop on 
its tail from above. 

The planes are four-motored, of 
excessively high speed, capable of 
flight, fully loaded, at 40,000 feet alti- 
tude, carry a big crew, heavy arma- 
ment, and a tremendous load of 
large-caliber bombs. 


It is known that a navy plane of 
similar proportions is soon to be 
launched and tested in this country. 
It is even larger than the Fortress 
bombers. 


PLOT: 
To Fuel U-Boats 


Baltimore, a port-of-call for the 
German submarine Deutschland 
during the last war, got a thrill out 
of the revelation that a Portuguese 
freighter, the Mello, was seized at 
Norfolk, Va., after loading in the 
Maryland city a cargo of 1,000 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil, believed des- 
tined for German submarines at sea. 

The Mello put into Norfolk, and 
during a routine customs examina- 
tion, the supply of lubricating oil, 
which the ship was not licensed to 
carry, was found, and it was listed 
simply as ‘‘stores.’’ 

The U. S. attorney at Baltimore 
issued a warrant for the arrest of 
the captain, J. C. Martins. He was 
charged with violating two presiden- 
tial proclamations which listed cer- 
tain items which could not be ex- 
ported without license. 

A customs investigator said: ‘We 
believe this sort of thing—you might 
call it a racket—has been going on 
for some time.’’ He explained that 
with 75 ships loading at once, and 
only 25 customs investigators to ex- 
amine them, many vessels are ‘‘get- 
ting away’’ with large quantities of 
unlicensed material. 


NAZIS: 


Reveal Plans 


A pamphlet distributed by the 
Nazi high command flatly blasted 
any hopes that the people of France, 
the low countries and Norway who 
have espoused Nazi collaboration 
might have had that their nations 
will return to something like inde- 
pendence if Nazi Germany wins the 
war. 

Dr. Hans Keéller, writer of the ar- 
ticle, officially distributed, said: 

“The essence of a state is might. 
Either one has it or hasn’t. In the 
‘latter case it is small consolation | 
to have a right to might. 

“A whole series of powers has 
proven too weak to oppose British or 
Russian imperialism. They fell to 
Germany. It is solely up to the 
Fuehrer to determine what meas- 


people will have to contribute to 
this new order of Europe. 


“But, primarily, it will be 85,000,- 
000 Germans who will be the forma- 
tive power of this continent.” 

At the same time from Vichy came 
the story of three. Frenchmen taken 
from a _ concentration camp near 
Paris, and executed by a firing 
squad because a German non-com- 
missioned officer had been wounded. 

The German general in command 
of Paris said: 


“Despite our warning a member 
of the German army has been a vic- 
tim of an attack. Inquiry has shown 
that the guilty party could have 
been none other than a French Com- 
munist. As reprisals for this das- 
tardly act three French hostages 
have been shot.”’ 


The wounded man, Vichy said, 
suffered only a flesh wound in the 
shoulder. The men shot for this of- 
fense had nothing to do with it, but 
had been arrested during anti-Ger- 
man demonstrations following the 
occupation of Paris. 


MISCELLANY: 


GLASGOW: Four American pilots 
joining the British air forces were 
drowned and seven survived the tor- 
pedoing of the vessel on which they 
were crossing’ from Canada. A sea- 
man said the submarine command- 
er, a young German, apparently 
ashamed of what he had done, came 
to the surface, talked with the sur- 
vivors, and disclaimed firing the tor- 
pedo which sank the ship. 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.: Major Gen- 
eral Puttick, brigade commander in 


today was ‘‘not as good a fighter as 
his father.’’ He told of nine Nazis 
eaptuged trying to hide behind one 
olive trée. ; 

W ILLKIE ° 
To the Fore 

Wendell Willkie, former Republi- 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
CONTRA COSTA 
ROBERT E. LEWIS, 
Plaintiff. 
vs— 
FRED E. REED CO., Inc., 
Corporation, et al., 
Defendants. 
No. 25462 
AMENDED SUMMONS 


THE PROPLE OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA SEND GREET 
ING TO: 

FRED E.REED CO, a Corpora- 
tion, VINA E. SMITH BROWN, 
SILVEO CAMPANA, J. B. COR- 
RIE, AGNES SPRINGER, HAR- 
RIET BLUMENTHAL, as Exec- 
utrix of the estate of Mary Sch- 
neider, deceased,, MARY ISA- 
TORE WHITE, KATHERINE L. 
EIGGINBOTHAM, PHILLIP M 
EBERHART, GRAICE E EBER- 
HART, FRED E. .REED, ALICE 
HR. ARMSTRONG, DWIGHT N. 
POWLES. FRANCES V.McDON.- 
ALD, GIESELIA HINDRINGER. 
GEOGRE N. GUOVES, COUNTY 
OY CONTRA COSTA, a political 
subdivision of the State of Cal- 
ifonia. C'ITY OF RICHMOND, a 
municipal corDoration, CITY OF 
EL CERRITO, a municipal cor- 
poration, F'RST DOB, SHOOND 
TOK. and BLACK AND WHITE 
COMIPANY, a corporation. 

Defendants. 


YOU ARE HEREBY LIRECT- 


F’) TO APPEAR AND ANSWER 
‘he compleint in an action en- 
titled as above brought against 


you in «he Superior ‘Court of the 
State of California, in and for 
the Countv of Contra Costa. with- 
in ten (10) days after service on 
you of ‘his summons, if seryed 
on you within said county, or 
within thirty (30) days , if serv- 
ed elsewhere; 

AND YOU ARE HEREBY NO- 
TIFIBD, that unless you appear 
and answer as above required, 
said plaintiff will take judgment 
for any money or damage de- 
manded in the compaint, as aris- 
ing upon contract, or will apply 
to the court for any other relief 
demanded in the complaint. 

GIVEN UNDER MY HAND 
AND SEAL OF THE SUPERIOR 


COURT OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA, IN AND FOR 
THE COUNTY OF CONTRA 
COSTA, this 8th day of May, 
1941. 
S.C. WELLS, County Clerk. 
By F. J. BARNARD, 
‘- Deputy Clerk. 


) 
) 
) 
A ) 
) 
) 


(Seal) 
Charles H. Baldwin, Esq., 


Norman A. Gregg, Esaq., 
Attorney-at-Law, 

First Natl. Bank Building, 
Richmond, California. 
Attorney for Plaintiff. 7 


LEGAL NOTICE 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR’ BIDS 


The Housing Authority of the 
City of Richmond will recciv- 
sealed bids for furnishing all 
labor and materials and per- 
forming all work required for 
the construction of the Triangle 
Court Low Rent Housing Pro- 
jec:, Cal 10-1, until 11:00 A.M. 
on the 23rd day of September 
1941, Pacific Standard Time, at 
the office of the Authority, 271 
Tenth Street, City of Richmond, 
California, at which time and 
Place all bids will be publicly 
opened and read aloud 


The successful bidder will be 
required to furnish satisfactory 
Derformance and payment bonds. 

Bidders are hereby notified 
that pursuant to the statutes of 
the State of California, or local 
laws thereto applicable, the 
Housing Authority of the City 
of Richmond, has ascertained 
-he general prevailing rate of 
Der diem wages and rates for 
legal holiday and overtime work 
in the locality in which this 
work is to be performed, for 
each craft or type of workman 
or mechanic needed to execute 
the Contract which will be 
awarded to the successful bid- 
der. 

The prevailing wage scale as 
so determined is set forth in 
Section 39 of the General Con- 
di-ion. 

Proposed forms of contract 
documents, including plans and 
specifications, are on file at the 
office of the Associated Archi- 
tects, 468 Thirty First Street, 
and at the office of the Housing 
Authori‘y, 271 Tenth Street. 
City of Richmond, California. 

Copies of ¢he documents may 
be obtained at the office of the 
Housing Authority of, the City 
of ‘Richmond, !271 Tenth Street, 
Richmond, California, and will 
be issued only to bona fide con- 
tractors who intend to submit 
bids to the Local Authority. No 
doouments can be issued to 
subcontractors of material men 
A deposi: of $100.00 will be re- 
quired for the first set of docu- 
ments. A second set may be ob- 
tained on deposit of $50.00 in 
addition to the $100.00 deposit 
on the first set. And a third set 
mav-he obtained upon deposit of. 
$100 00 of which only $50 00 
, will be refunded upon return of 
dceeuments in good condition 
within ten (10) days after open- 
ing of bids. Deposits on first 
and second sets will be refunded 
in full upon return of documen}s 
in good condition within ten 
days after opening of bids. The 
deposits must be in the form of 
Certified Checks, or Cashier’s 
Checks mayable to the Housing 
Authority of the City of Rich- 
mond. The Housing Auhority of 
the City of Richmond reserves 
the right to reiect any or alt 
bids and to waive any informal- 
ities in bidding 
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All bids shall be accompanied 


by Cashier’s Check or a Certi-,; 


ed Check ‘payable to the Hous- 
ng Authority of the City of 
-ltichmond in an amoun: equal 
‘9 at least 5% of said bid, or in 
lieu thereof by a Ssatisfac‘ory 
idder’s bond in said amount 
executed by the bidder and as 
sure:y by some _ corporation au- 
thorized to issue surety bonds 
in the State of California. Such 
hidder’s bonds will] be accepted 
with bids on such Contract. 
No bid may be withdrawn for 
2. period of thirty (30) days 
subsequent to _the opening of 
bids without the consent of the 
Housing Authori‘y of the City 
of Ricrmond 
HOUSING AUTHORITY OF 
THE CITY OF RICHMOND 
Harry A. Barbour 
Executive Director. 

Publ:—-Sept. 8, 1941. 
MOND PROGRESS. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


RICH- 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT O 
THE STATEH OF CALIFORNIA 
IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF 
3 CONTRA COSTA 
In the Matter of the adoption of) 
BETTY RENEE LINDLOFF, ) 
TRON A MOAI? TEL LINULOFEF, ) 
LYALL EARNEST LINDLOFF.) 
and GAIL ITCEAR LINDLOFF, ) 


Buddha Sirikes Again? 

A statue of Buddha was delivered 
for exhibit at the Bedham Art 
school in Ipswich, 
a warning mat accordi:g to legend, 
disaster would follow if it were re- 
Moved from its pedestal. Students 


laughed; they put the statue on the 


floor and threw cherry pits in: its 


lap. That night the school burned 
down. 


On Eve of Waterloo 


In the Rue des Cerdres, Brussels, | 


the convent at No. 7 represents the 
house in which ‘‘there was a sound 


England, with | 


| 
| 


‘for the County of Contra Costa 


| 
! 
| 
( 


of revelry by night’’ at the duchess | 


of Richmonda’s famous ball on the 
eve of the Battle of Waterloo. An 
adjacent building was used as the 
ball room 


Snow Line 

The snow line is the elevation on 
a mountain slope above which snow 
and ice exist perpetually. This ele- 
vation varies greatly in different lo- 
calities and from year to year, be- 
ing influenced by the direction of the 
slope and by the temperature, mois- 
cure and prevailing winds. In the 
Rocky mountains the average height 
of the snow line above sea level 
is about 11,000 feet. 


Roman Coins in India 
Large numbers of Roman coins 
have been found m southern India, 
confirming accounts af commerce 
between the two anciert nations, 


Water Given Off by Oak Tree 
The Garden Encyclopedia says 
that the average oak tree during its 
five active months gives off about 
28,000 gallons of water. 


U. S. Tourist Spending 
A survey made by the United 
States Travel Bureau shows that in 
1938 recreational travelers spent 
more than $5,000,000.,000 in the re- 
tail sales outlets of the country. 


Sweet Revenge 

Jack N. Williams, 25, rested in 
the Westmoreland, Calif,, jail, his 
revenge impulse at ease. Police 
said he stole an empty 10-ton Grey- 
hound bus and, in a sort of motor- 
ist’s revenge, took it on a wild &- 
mile ride at 70 ~niles an hour, fore- 
ing trucks off the highways’ like 
frightened chickens. He stopped 
only when police opened fire on the 
bus, nicking him on the wrist. “It 
was just an impulse,’’ Williams was 
quoted as explaining. ‘‘I wanted to 
get back some of that right-of-way 
I'd been giving up to trucks for all 
these years.’ 


) ‘Leona’ Marie Lindloc, Llyall 
No. 10834 ; Earnes: Lindloff, and Gail Dean 
CITATION aindlofi, your minor children, 
THE PBOPLE OF THE STATE ]should not be granted. 
OF CALIFORNIA TO KRARNEST Given under my hand and the 
M. LINDLOFF, GREETINGS: seal of the Superior |Court of the 
You are hereby cited to he and [State of California, in and for 
appear in the Superior Court of re yier ia at ones corte the 
a, in and ay o sntember 15 F 
the ‘State of Californi | (SEAL) aig ree 
By F J. Barnard, 
Deputy Clerk 


Minors. 


at ‘he courtroom of Department 
2 thereof, atthe Hall of Rec- | 
ords, in the City of Martinez, 
County of Contra Costa, State of 
California, on the 29th day of 
December 1941 at 10 p.m of 
caid day, then and there to 
show cause, if any you have, 
why the petition of Samuel Ed- 
ward Coleman, Jr, for the adop- 
‘tion of Betty Renee Lindloff, 


Largest Bird Collection 
The largest collection of birds in 
the world is said to be that in the 
Whitney wing of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History tn New 
York city, which comprises approux- 
imately 759,000 specimens. 


EDW, V. McGLYNN 


WATCH REPAIR SPECIALIST 
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| Good News for Pe. Richmond 


| EAGLE CAFE 


Workmanship — B 
Bae . tne: Best | 100 per cent American 


||| 57 Washington Avenue 


45 Washington Avenue 
Is Staying Open All Night 
Good Eats 
Reasonable Prices 
QUICK SERVICE 


Good Meals 35 Cents and Up. 
PETE AND PEGGY 


Richmond Scavenger 
Company 


825 ‘EVEN'H STREET 
Phone Richmond 2615 
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B UYING A HOME no fonger requires 
a large accumulation of savings. Modest down 
payments are the order of the day. 

“Own-A-Home” Savings Clubs are growing in- 
creasingly popular. By this plan the necessary 
down payment is built up month «by month. 

When the modest down payment has been saved, 
banks, insurance companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations and savings banks stand ready to supply 
credit. There has seldom been a time in our 
history when a family was able to get credit so 
easily on such attractive terms. There never has 
been 2 time in our history when so little money 
could purchase so much value in a home. 

The men who help you buy your home have 
smoothed the way. The men who build your home 
are building more comfort and more value in it. 

These things have come about because all of us 
have been blessed in America with opportunity 
and with freedom to apply individual initiative. 

This system of free enterprise protnises better 
homes for our children—just as it Jas encouraged 
us to build better homes. 


Invest now—in your own home—in your own 
community, 
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RICHMOND PROGRESS 


LAUGH AND DRIVE GLOOM AWAY 


BIG TOP ) = 
CHANGING THE ROUTE AND HEADING SOUTH TO WINTER Oo by LTE - -ELs ~ 
ARTE TWO Ba? DONT TALK “THAT WAY, HONEY - pened MEANWHILE SAM STINGER OWNER OF STINGER 
G aE. = — ee alae neces dissin tah Kes THERE'S ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 7 OH MY Yj BROS. CIRCUS,HAD PLENTY TO WORRY ABOUT~ ( 
ge? THE SOONER £s, 
eA, THE SOONE 


"SILK" FOWLER SHOULD BECOME . 

ve DELIRIOUS IN THE HOSPITAL AN’ @@ 
(FFX WAG TRUE = g SPILL THE BEANS — AN’ WHY 2 
| : DON'T THOSE Two BUMS WHO 4 


gris Rds nal 
Zee : ee, y IT’S A MESS ALLRIGHT '!_ WHAT IF 
GC ai CARE 
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By RUBE GOLDBERG 

Quick, DocTOR- KoTe ; YOP, JUST AS Nes G 

VINCENT AIN°T CHB | THOUGHT- ARISTOPOLIS § ¥ 

ANY GOOD BUT-"p ps LUMPS LOOKS LIKE EAST BALLS ; UNIOR - 

HATE TOLOSE 42% SERIOUS ? Nn 8h ‘6 COME mere! 

HIM MLLHAVETO. A ~ kod G 

GIVE HIM THE i ; 

UPSIDE-DOWN 


TEST TOFIND OUT 
HIS METABOLISM 


=? 


WL 


= 


HE NEVER GIVES PJP = 
Sele Cg 70 ee 


fA 


POP—Pop’s Frank About It : 


; * -AS THE WAITER SAID 
I'VE ene ep oa THE WHEN HE SPILLED 
THE BEANS! 
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WAN-OF-THE-MONTH, 


Dr. A. J. Cro- 
nin, author ef 
the novel, “The 
Stars Look 
Down,” on which 
the new 4-G-M 
film is based, is 
Seotch by birth. 
His medical ed- 
4% ucation was in- 
4 terruptedin1916 
3 by the World 
War. During the 
Pa next two years 

; ; he served as a 
A. J. Cronin surgeon sub- 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy Vo!- 
unteer Reserve. After the war he 
completed his course and practised 
for four years in South Wales, 
where almost every man is destined 
to be a pitman. Then came London 
and a solid West End practice. The 
ideals of a young country docto: 
were recounted dramatically in “The 
Citadel.” “Grand Canary” was an- 
other very successful Cronin nove! 
and ‘film. 

An avorved disbeliever in the 
“novel with a purpose,” Dr. Cronin 
has been an ecually eloquent (if un- 
appoints!) ec! ion of the “under 
dog.” “T!.a Stars Leck Down,” like 
“Te Citadel,” disersses the rights 
anc hop:3-of Fraiish coal miners 
and, inferentiaily, how these prob- 
lems relate to the present state of 
the world. 


Saasage Not New 

Sausage is mentioned bs; Athe 
naeus in the Deipnosophists, A. D 
228, the oldest cookbook of record 
Aristophanes says in the Clouds, 42! 
B. C., ‘‘Let them make sausages oc} 
me and servé me up to the stu 
dents.”” 


Texas Migratory Workers 

There are an estimated 200, 000 
migratory agricultural workers in 
Texas. 

Nice People 

When a man goes ‘‘deac broke’ 
at Monte Carlo, the Casino Pays : 
third-class raiircad fare for him t 
reach his home anywhere in Europe 


Lofty Mountain Range 
For 36 miles, the Great Smnk;: 
mountain range in North Carolin: 
is more than 5,000 feet in altitude 
Oldest Geological Era 
The archaeozsic era, in whose 
rocks nv fossils are found, is the old 
est era in the geologic scale. 


Yellowstone’s Bears 
The 1939 bear census in Yellow 
stone National park disclosed mor. 
bears than for any year since 1935 
The estimated number vf bla: 
bears was 483 and of 2rio. lies 27. 


heAD FG VROGsESS 


Gotd Length Journey 
The steamer distance from § 
Francisco to Sydne 
6.170 miles 


an 
y. Australia, is 


‘Africa’ 

The name “Africa” was first used 
to describe the region of Ca 
and Tunisia, 
ince 


rthage | 
then a Roman prov. | 


Moenbow Falls 
Cumberland falls, 18 miles south 
west of Corbin. Ky, 1s tne of the 
two known falls in the world having 
@ Mourbow. the other peing in Suutb 
Africa 


Wholesale Ice Cream 
{ce cream became a_ wholesale 
commodity in 1851, when a Balti- 
more dairyman, Jacob “ussell’ be- 
gan selling it to ge* ria of his sur- 
dus milk. 


River Carries Away Soil 
The Mississippi river annually de- 
posits 406,250,000 tons of eroded ma- 
terial in the Gulf of Mexico, 


Armor of Columbus 
The armor worn by Columbus js 


preserved in the Royal arsenal at 
Madrid. Spain 


~ PUBLIC 
BENEFACTOR 


No. 1 


You know this man. He 
may live on your street. If 
it weren't for him, our streets 
would be seas of mud after 
every good rain. Our houses 
would be less comfortable. 
They would cost more money. 


He is the man who wields 
the paint brush, swings the 
hammer, drops the plumb 


I'ne, levels the transit. He 
plans. He designs. He 
builds. He finances. 


But you—the buyor—are 
the man who sets the pace 
for construction today. Tos 
morrow, you step it up. 


Your imagination, your ins 
dividual initiative creates the 
“need and the opportunity. 
American industry matches 
you, stride for stride. : 


That's America. That's our 
system of free enterprise. 
The American frontier spirit 
of individuals pushing the 
frontier back. Each of us 
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clears the way for ourselves, ’ 


and that helps our neighbors, 
too. 


Invest now—in your own 
home—in your own coms 
munity. 
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Fastest Newspaper Press 
The, fastest newspaper press ¢an 


produce 60,000 complete newspapers 
an hour. 
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/ MEMBER 


This month and on into Spring 
is the homey season of the year. 
Vacations are over. Schools have 
' started. The family is finding 
happiness and quiet content- 
ment in the home circle from 
sundown to bedtime. Isn’t this 

true of you and your family? 
To you, then, we would like 
to suggest a simple, inexpensive 
to add to the brightness 


Light up your easy chairs for 
new reading pleasure or to 
smooth out mother’s wrinkles 


BEDROOM 
Try a ceiling unit 
like this or one 


a “) 


os Ga as BN do ep, Wa PD os str SA 
‘ aoIWONE fn anna: 


KITCHEN 
Give the most im- 
portant room in 


OF THE FARMILY 


ee 


as her eyes watch the mending 
needle. Do away with glare 
where Sis and Sonny are study- 
ing at desk or table. Transform 
the corner davenport with a 
new lamp to spread light for 
your family|and to say “wel- 
come” to friends. 

You'll be surprised at how little 
it costs to provide good light for 
each member of he family. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


P-G-E- . 


PACIFIC AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DINING ROOM 
Try one of the new 
style dining room 


similar with giass your house the fixtures with a 
bottom for soft best of light. A lass lens in the 
semi-indirect kitchen unit with H ottom to focus 
lighting. Adds white opal glass light down on your 
charm to the bed- bowl is just the X./ linen and silver. 
room, thing. ee” ware. Smart! 


GHT CON DITION . 


ba Seca Wa ta a. ae a yiatt, : pane ‘ 
OUR:HOME NOW! 
“ : as; : % Sk 13 3 : * - © p so : 


Drink Milk for Good Health— 


Milk is acknowledged the best Health Drink 
in America. Richmond folk can be sure that 
American Creamery Milk is highest stand- 
ard of purity blood-building vitamin content, 
handled with most sanitary equipment un- 
der strictest supervision.. 


Carnation Company 


| wa 
aid guicty. and happiness of your 
home. It’s Family Style Lighting. 


262 FIFTH STREET 


RICHMOND 


lp 


PHONE RICHMOND 362 


“The Friendly Newspaper That Dares to Tell The Trait 


~ Three months for 75c¢ 
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Mule-Foot Hogs 

Mule-fuot hogs are a very ancient 
breed, probably being natives of Af- 
rica. A little less than two cen- 
turies ago Linnaeus, the famous 
Swedish naturalist, classified mule- 
foot hogs as a distinct breed. Dare 
win in 1859 described them and mene 
tioned that they were to be found 
in Seotland. This breed became 
established in America in 1908 
through the formation of the Na- 


, tional Mule-Foot Hog association. It 


is not the offshoot from any other 
breed and has not been produced by 
crossing with any other species. 
The name mule-foot is derived from 
the shape of the feet, the hoof not 
being split. 


Mulligan Was Sétved 
Clerks in a large Dallas grocery 
store were at their wits’ end after 
a flood. Labels were soaked off 
canned goods stored in the base- 
ment so no one could tell which 
were beans, soup, peas or corn. 


Canadian Boundary 
According to an agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States in 1318 the boundary between 
Canada ard the United States was 
to be along the forty-ninth parallel 
latitude t) the ‘Stony” (Rocky) 
mountains. The northern limit was 
to be the most northern point of the 
Lake of the Wocds. In 1846 a treaty 
was drawn ur between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States which ex- 
tended th2 boundary along the 
forty-ninth parallel as far west as 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca and 

thence to the Pacific ocean. 


Pare 


FERRIS “COCKY” FAIN 


fafielder 

Fain started his baseball career * 
340 with tie Seals. From the start 
3 showed great ability at first 
ise, and replaced the veteran Jack 
‘urns, However, too much should 
%t be expected from Fain as the 
Wy experience he had before com- 
g to tne Seals was with Roosevelt 
igh Schoct tr Ga..iand. One San 
‘ancisco writer compared him to 
al Chase in ~ :iding, and that ig 
lite a comzt. .ent to pay a first 
ar man in AA basebail. Stands 

» to the plate well and if he de- 
fops into a .300 hitter «ill be in 

zat demand. Fain was nicknamed 

ocky" by the players, but he is 

- from @'ny up te his name as 

3 y cuwet and retiring boy. 
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‘Rumania’s Welcome. a 
It is reported that when parties 
of American tourists arrive at 


Bucharest in Rumania they are 
often met at the railway station by 
a 50-piece brass band playing ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


